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The ancestor of the domestic horse is Przewalskf s Horse,
a native of Mongolia* where it is still found wild. It seems
to have been introduced into Mesopotamia, probably from
Persia, as early as 3000 B.C., but later than the ass, since it is
alluded to as *the ass of the mountains'. Horses seem to
have been herded for meat and milk before they were used
for draught. Early representations of what may be horses
with riders are found, but there is no doubt that the horse,
like the ass,, was used for draught long before it was used for
riding. Horses were introduced into Egypt about 2000 B.C.,
and into Europe about a thousand years later. It was not
till well on in the second millennium B.C. that cavalry
became of any importance, long after chariots were in
common use. To make a chariot and harness a horse to it
is obviously a more complex process than simply jumping
on to a horse's back, but nevertheless it is much earlier.
This shows how fallacious it is to base theories of invention
upon the belief that what seems simple to us must have
come first.

The more important species of camel is the one-humped
camel or dromedary. As a wild animal it has long been
extinct, and its homeland is unknown, but its area of domesti-
cation was probably Arabia or Egypt. The two-humped
or Bactrian camel is less important and, as a domestic animal,
probably less ancient. It is still found wild in Chinese
Turkestan.

The domestication of reindeer seems to have been late,
and to have taken place in North-east Asia. As milk pro-
ducers reindeer have been adopted as a substitute for cattle,
and as draught animals as an improvement on the dog. The
Eskimo seem never to have attempted the domestication of
the reindeer or caribou, though they have taken to the rein-
deer when it was introduced to them.

The earliest domestic pigs of Europe, found before
2000 B.C.J seem not to be descended from the European